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NOTICE  OF  A PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  CHARLES  HENRY  HART. 


In  January,  1863,  Mr.  David  Nichols,  of  Salem,  pre- 
sented to  the  Essex  Institute,  two  photographs  of 
Washington.  The  original,  from  which  th<*se  copies 
were  obtained,  had  been  in  his  wife’s  family  for  many 
years. 

On  removing  it  from  the  frame  the  following  endorse- 
ment was  found  upon  the  back.  "This  was  done  in  New 
York,  1790,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a very 
strong  likeness,  B.  Goodhue.”1  See  "Proceedings  of 
Essex  Institute,”  Vol.  Ill,  page  229. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart, 
a corresponding  member  of  the  Essex  Institute,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  portrait  of  Washington  : — 


1 Benjamin  Goorlhne,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha  (Hardy)  Goodhue;  born  in 
Salem,  20  Sept.,  1748;  graduated  Harvard  College,  176G;  Representative  or  Senator 
in  U.  S.  Congress  from  1789  to  1800;  died  in  Salem,  28  July,  1814. 
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Philadelphia,  May  1st,  1879. 

Geo.  M.  Whipple,  Esq.,  Sec’y.  Essex  Institute. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — 

I must  ask  you  to  pardon  my  not  ac- 
knowledging before  this  the  receipt  of  your  valued  letter 
of  the  22nd  ult.,  containing  the  tracing  of  the  print  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Nichols,  known  as  the  "Goodhue 
Washington.”  But  having  been  confined  to  the  house  for 
a fortnight  prior  to  its  receipt,  by  an  injury  to  my  knee, 

I was  too  much  overpressed  with  work  to  be  able  to  give 
due  attention  to  my  correspondence.  The  tracing  is  very 
valuable  to  me,  as  proving  what  I have  long  thought,  that 
the  Goodhue  picture  was  th^  Wright  profile  ; and  think- 
ing that  the  Institute,  having  published  Mr.  Nichols’ 
statement  made  at  the  time  he  presented  the  photograph, 
January,  1863,  might  like  to  preserve  a correct  account 
of  the  picture,  I make  this  communication,  to  you,  for  , 
that  purpose. 

The  portrait  of  Washington  in  Mr.  Nichols’  possession, 
certified  by  B.  Goodhue,  as  "done  in  New  York,  1790,” 
is,  without  doubt,  from  the  tracing  before  me,  a very 
dilapidated  impression  of  the  etching  by  Joseph  Wright. 
This  artist,  who  was  a son  of  Mrs.  Patience  Wright, 
celebrated  in  her  day  as  a successful  modeller  of  profile 
likenesses  in  wax,  was  born  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
July  16,  1756,  and  when  about  sixteen,  accompanied  his 
mother  to  London.  Mrs.  \\  right  became  quite  famous 
there  in  her  peculiar  line,  and  placed  Joseph  under 
Benjamin  West  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  art  he  was 
destined  to  follow.  He  also  received  some  instruction 
from  John  Hoppner,  the  very  eminent  portrait  painter 
who  had  married  his  sister.  He  passed  some  time  in 
Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Franklin,  and  returned  to  this  country  late  in  the  year 
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1782,  bringing  with  him  an  introduction  from  Franklin  to 
Washington.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
Dunlap  writes2,  that  he  met  him  at  Headquarters,  at 
Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  "At  this  time  and 
place  Mr.  Wright  painted  both  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington,  as  I likewise  attempted  to  do.  Wright’s 
pictures  I then  thought  very  like.  He  afterwards  drew  a 
profile  of  Washington  and  etched  it,  and  it  is  very  like.” 

There  are  three  of  Wright’s  painted  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington known,  two  in  this  country  and  one  in  Europe, 
and  a very  justifiable  presumption,  that  the  likeness  was 
good  and  satisfactory,  arises  from  the  interesting  fact, 
that  two  of  the  three  were  painted  for  Washington  him- 
self; and  one  sent  bv  him  to  the  Count  de  Solms,  a 
• distinguished  officer  in  the  Prussian  service,  who  wished 
it  to  place  in  his  collection  of  military  characters,  while 
the  other  he  presented  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Eliza  .Powel, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  her  grand- 
son, Samuel  Powel,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  This  last 
is  a full  halt-length,  cut  off  below  the  knees,  in  military 
costume.  The  third  mentioned  above  is,  I should  think, 
the  original  study,  head  and  bust  on  panel  10  X 16,  and 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Foggo,  of  Philadelphia,  a great- 
granddaughter  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  from  whom  in  a 
direct  line  she  inherited  it.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  none  of  the  paintings,  which  are  full  face,  have  been 
engraved. 

The  profile  was  drawn  in  New  York  after  Washington’s 
inauguration,  and  very  likely  in  1790,  as  Mr.  Goodhue 
says,  for  New  York  was  the  meeting  place  of  Congress 
only  from  Mar.  4,  1789,  until  Aug.  12,  1790.  An  old  New 
Yorker,  the  late  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  gives  the  follow- 
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ing  account3  of  how  Wright  stole  his  profile  likeness  of 
Washington,  the  President  having  been  forced,  on  account 
of  his  many  engagements,  to  decline  giving  hi  iff  a sitting. 
He  received  the  particulars  from  Mr.  John  Pintard,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  "The 
President  was  a regular  attendant  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Broadway,  where  a canopied  pew  had  been  prepared  for 
his  reception.  It  stood  against  the  wall  in  the  north 
aisle,  about  half  way  down,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
United  States  Arms,  as  will  be  remembered  by  many  old 
citizens,  for  it  stood  until  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago.  Wright  being  determined  on  his  purpose,  obtained 
permission  of  the  occupant  of  the  pew  immediately 
opposite,  to  use  that  position  for  a Sunday  morning  or 
two,  to  take  a deliberate  miniature  profile  likeness  of  the 
President  in  crayon,  as  he  sat  gravely  attentive.  I do 
not  know  whether  he  painted  any  large  portrait  in  oil  or 
in  crayon  from  the  small  likeness  thus  obtained  ; but  he 
etched  it  himself  and  published  it  here,  printed  on  a 
card  ; the  only  copy  of  which,  that  I ever  saw,  I gave 
some  years  ago  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society.” 

It  is  one  of  these  etchings  by  Wright,  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  Mr.  Goodhue  got  at  the  time  and 
endorsed  as  "a  very  strong  likeness.”  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly copied.  In  this  country  soon  after  it  appeared 
it  was  reproduced  for  the  old  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
for  March,  1791,  aud  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  by 
J.  Collyer,  in  exact  fac-simile. 

In  1851,  a Mr.  Charles  Fox  published  it  in  Boston,  as 
from  an  original  miniature  "taken  by  Nathaniel  Fullerton 
from  General  Washington,  as  he  appeared  on  his  horse, 
while  reviewing  the  American  forces  on  Boston  Common 


3 “ Th^  Crayon,”  August,  1857. 


ill  the  year  177b,”  and  accompanied  it  with  a pamphlet  to 
verify  its  authenticity , as  by  Fullerton. 

Wright’s  object  in  drawing  this  profile  was  most  prob- 
ably for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  his  mother  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  that  she  mighX  copy  it  in  wax.  Several  of 
her  wax  profiles  of  Washington  are  in  existence,  and  show 
that  they  must  have  been  taken  from  this  drawing  by  her 
son.  One  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preservation  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Beck  family  of  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Wright  himself  fell  a victim  to  the  yellow  fever 
when  it  visited  this  city  in  1793  ; he  and  his  wife  dying 
on  the  same  day  from  the  dread  disease. 

To  this  matter  of  the  Wright  portraits  of  Washington, 
I have  recently  given  considerable  attention,  in  company 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  the  accomplished 
author  of  several  historical  art  monographs,  and  who  is 
now  preparing  for  publication  a ''Catalogue  Raisonne”  of 
the  engraved  portraits  of  Washington,  with  an  account 
of  the  original  pictures,4  which  promises  to  be  a work  of 
permanent  value  as  well  as  of  general  interest.  I think 
what  I have  written  will  show  Mr.  Nichols’  error  in  as- 
cribing the  portrait  to  St.  Memin,  as  he  evidently  did  to 
the  venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  to  whose  daughter,  Miss 
Eliza  Susan  Quincy,  I am  indebted  for  the  photograph, 
from  Ames’  drawing  of  the  profile,  which  I sent  to  you 
and  which  you  so  kindly  compared  for  me  with  the  origi- 
nal print. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
I am,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Chas.  Henry  Hart. 


4This  work  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  with  the  title  “ The  Engraved  Por 
traits  of  Washington,  with  Notices  of  the  Originals  and  Brief  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Painters.”  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  & Baker,  1880. 
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